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A VISUAL SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


URBAN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Myer R. Wolfe 


The purpose of this article is to complement 
some pioneering cultural-anthropological studies which 
deal with social characteristics of people in towns and to 
study their activity patterns more comprehensively by 
documenting the physical features of their communities. 

The intent here is to augment two well-known soci- 
ological studies of urban places by using simple graphic 
techniques to portray the local environment. While this 
approach may suggest that illustrations are added for 
mere interest (which is good in itself), it is possible for 
them to serve further ends. Many social studies of com- 
munities refer implicitly or explicitly to urban form with- 
out so much as a picture, map, or diagram. Yet visual 
material can make a contribution to understanding the 
urban environment itself, the interrelationship of society 
and environment, and the development of techniques for 
study and communication. 

Two traditional methods of viewing a city or town are 
helpful for studying a community as the container of 
social interaction. One is a representation of urban mor- 


5I 


phology, which may range from an aerial photograph to a 
more abstract schematic diagram. The second is an at- 
tempt, by means of drawings or photographs, to simulate 
the three-dimensional community as people perceive it. 
Both methods have their inadequacies, but they are able 
to convey considerable information and they can contrib- 
ute to an understanding of community structure and 
change. This article makes use of both these conven- 
tional techniques in sketch form, in the hope of emphasiz- 
ing the idea rather than the drawing. 

Since my primary purpose is to augment existing soci- 
ological studies, the graphic material is intended to sup- 
plement what already exists in words. Only a cursory 
description of the case-study subjects, their historical back- 
grounds, and the methods and findings of the studies 
follows. For those who are not familiar with the works 
in question, I have included just enough information to 
make the graphic interpretation understandable. 


Studies to Explore 
A number of studies in cultural anthropology, such as 
Oscar Lewis’ Tepoztlan: Village in Mexico, mark a 
change in the classical studies of isolated tribes to investi- 
gate life in peasant villages... Lewis and his predecessor 
in Tepoztlan, Robert Redfield, examined the history, cul- 
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FIGURE | “Small Town”: Pattern And Form 
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ture, economic foundation, and political influences shaping 
the society and the community. They further described 
the physical community and suggested certain relation- 
ships involving the physical structure. 

Studies of this kind have seldom focused on American 
communities. Maurice Stein has reviewed the develop- 
ment of studies in the United States that examine “shapes 
and forces of change . . . as they fashion the destinies of 
persons living in settings ranging from smal! towns to 
great cities.”? Stein singles out three major examples: 
the studies of urban change in Chicago conducted by 
Park, Wirth, and Burgess at the University of Chicago; 
Middletown (1929), and Middletown in Transition 
(1937), studies of the process of industrialization in a 
midwest town in the twenties and thirties; and “Yankee 
City,” the subject of a series of five volumes by W. Lloyd 
Warner and others, published between 1941 and 1959.4 
In an appraisal of issues concerning present-day city life, 
Stein also comments on an important study of a rural 
community in the United States, Vidich and Bensman’s 
Small Town in Mass Soctety.# 

I have chosen the last two communities, Yankee City 
and Small Town, for my investigation, Yankee City 
seemed a particularly appropriate choice, for the sociologi- 
cal study placed special emphasis on ecological areas, liv- 
ing space, and class mobility in this community. Small 
Town is of special interest because its locale may be con- 
sidered a prototype of a community built mainly in a 
horse-and-buggy economy that no longer exists. Further, 
the static quality of both communities suggests that their 
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physical elements have persisted over a period of time 
and may be identified accurately even today. 


Small Town 
The approach here begins with a fresh look at this town 
prior to discussing the relevant issues to be found in 
Vidich and Bensman. What can be readily isolated by 
scanning the town? What tentative interpretations come 
to mind simply by “reading” the graphic statements thus 
presented, unarmed with specific background informa- 
tion? 
Figure I indicates the form and pattern of Small Town, 
and reveals several main points which may be meaningful 
to the casual observer: 


I ‘The formation of the community structure has 
been strongly influenced by geographic determinants; its 
linear shape has come about by virtue of a valley defined 
by steep hills, with a river, main highway, and railroad 
making up the spine. 

2 ‘It seems to function as a small market center 
despite the lack of the typical crossroads configuration 
that one would expect to find in a central place on a 
plain. One of its original economic reasons for being may 
have been that the settlement was strategically located on 
the route from somewhere more important or larger to a 
similar somewhere else. 

3 The physica] and perhaps the social and economic 
characteristics of the community have been shaped by 
two dam site locations, acting as, or adjacent to, river 
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crossings. These river crossings have also delineated 
“Main Street.” Because of these factors and the siting of 
the railroad, not only has the general location of that 
street been predetermined, but also its particular shape 
throughout its length. As a consequence, the character- 
istics of the town have a distinct, visible organization. 

4 Very little structural change has occurred in the 
town; there is a static quality apparent which may have 
resulted from the economic life of the town and _ its 
Jocality, combined with the relative immovability of the 
physical shaping elements noted. 

5 The important massing of activities, represented 
by the size and clustering of buildings, seems to have 
developed into a nucleus central to the whole town, con- 
sisting of two nodes where route joining or dam location 
and river crossing occur. 

6 Much of the foregoing may be summed up in the 
scenery of Figures 2 and 3. The two focal points, as they 
exist today, represent the nodes. They depict the still 
existing mill and inn culture (Figure 2; indicated in 
Figure 1 by the lower river crossing) plus another of a 
different architectural vernacular and siting practice * 
(Figure 3, corresponding to the upper focal point show- 
ing in Figure 1). Other more specific historical factors can 
be identified here, leading to the preliminary conclusion 
that different visual characteristics seem to be established 
by particular locational characteristics. 

Other elements of a bucolic, quasi-rural charm may be 
conceived as existing in the area as the result of a winding 
and as yet unchannelized river and ponding at the dam- 
sites. If the potential evidence cited in the foregoing is 
considered, its relevance to more specifically social factors 
inevitably comes to mind. 

Now to turn to Vidich and Bensman. In the follow- 
ing discussion, the reader is forewarned that any relating 
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of this material to the preceding account is left largely up 
to him. Because of the emphasis of this paper, the right 
to point out the obvious in the foregoing seemed justified; 
however, obvious integrating items in the published study 
are omitted on the assumption that the reader is on a 
discovery trip of his own. 

In the book, the town is described as being located be- 
tween a large industrialized city and a university town, as 
well as being close to several other places of commercial 
and industrial significance in upper New York State. It is 
in a region of picturesque, recreationally-oriented scenery: 
lakes, hills, and rivers. It is far enough off the beaten 
track so as to be a quiet village. Its activity increases 
somewhat during the diurnal or market-day forays by the 
surrounding farmers and a good deal during the stampede 
of football game traffic from various population centers to 
the university town on game days. 

The town was originally settled around 1800 by land 
grant soldiers and migrants from New England. The 
economy was based chiefly on lumbering and subsistence 
farming. By the 1850s tanneries had been added to the 
lumbering and both had become quite important, aided by 
the coming of the railroads in 1830 and, no doubt, by be- 
ing close to appendages of the Erie Canal System. By the 
late 1800’s, local farming was dominant, the previous eco- 
nomic foundation had withered, and hotels, agricultural 
milling, a factory, and other service activities pre- 
dominated. By the early 1900’s the village was prospering 
again with hotels, factories and mills—while farming 
declined considerably. After this period though, the 
mobility outwards, the abandonment of farms, the im- 
proved industrial methods elsewhere, and other factors 
familiar in the history of similar small towns caused its 
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decline, which was further accelerated by the depression 
and by more recent commuting practices. 

Vidich and Bensman describe some of their reasons for 
studying this particular town: “‘an attempt to explore the 
foundations of social life in a community which lacks the 
power to control the institutions that regulate and deter- 
mine its existence. ... The community is viewed as a stage 
on which major issues and problems typical of the society 
are played out.” (Italics mine.) These statements could 
be construed as encompassing the physical environment 
as well as the social. However, the book contains no 
graphics—no maps or diagrams which identify spatial or 
visual characteristics. In the preface, it is stated plainly 
that the inquiry “is only a description and social analysis” 
sO presumably we cannot assign a responsibility for a 
spatial visual analysis to the original authors. Further, 
they emphasize: one, the relationships between modern 
rural and modern industrial society, two, the class struc- 
ture in such a town and its bases, zhree, the public life/ 
private action dichotomies, and four, facets of community 
integration. It is difficult indeed to relate these to the 
physical milieu directly when they were not part of the 
original aims of the study, but some relationships should 
be apparent from what has already been discussed. 

In. any case, three considerations have been extracted 
from the text as having a bearing on my principal points: 
one, the image of the community sub-divided into the 


‘picture perceived by the authors and the self-image per- 


ceived by the townspeople, two, the spatial character- 
istics of the town, and three, analysis relating to class 
distinctions. 

The principal impressions of the authors, which might 
be categorized as visual images, with some alliance to 
the spatial, are those of a “typical New England town,” 
“clean, neat place,” “white colonial style . . . houses (sic), 


FIGURE 3 “Small Town” 


interpersed with houses of each of the architectural eras 
up to the ranch house.” An “impression of the small town 
with one main street.” “The beauty of the village rests 
on a picturesque stream . . . important to the people.” 
“Near the stream stands the community school, an im- 
posing modern building that is a visible representation of 
the whole trend to centralized education. . . . [meetings 
of the community club which seems to be of importance 
socially are held in its cafeteria], .. . a railroad station, 
the only other conspicuous public building in the town.” 
“The village appears to be singularly free of activity,” 
though there are times when it “becomes noticeably alive.” 
Yet it is reported that “much of the community’s social 
life is not externally visible at all.” ¢ 

The fact that the present town still possesses physical 
attributes of two settlements related to their positions on 
the river is commented on, while it is noted that limited 
“social feuding” based on these two centers still remains, 
perhaps encouraged by separate fire companies and shop- 
ping centers.’ An economic depression during the 1920's 
is mentioned, with the result that organized social life 
became segmented and fractionalized.® As a consequence, 
the authors report the physical deterioration of the Grange 
Hall and the churches, though later they were refurbished. 
In addition, a new, impressive building for the American 
Legion was built after World War II.” Reference is made 
to the building of shacks on small plots of land and “the 
shack people became a social element in the town” ?° (this 
description was amplified by identifying these people as 
one of the five class groups, a stratification used for as- 
pects of social analyses +*), 

Other identifications, such as references to the “filling 
station crowd,” contain clues to the authors’ visual image 
of the town. Location and proximity impinges fairly 
directly on spatial considerations.12 Questions such as, 
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what does it (the center of social activity) look like? 
What does it represent? How visually imposing is it? 
How do you see it? Where is it? How close is it, and 
the like, are brought up and partially answered by Vidich 
and Bensman in their chapter on “The Setting.” 

A following chapter actually comments on the town’s 
“image of itself.” 2% In this case the word image is used 
more broadly and is not confined to the visual or physical. 
Nevertheless, some aspects of this image can be singled 
out, again often distinctly related to spatial arrangement. 
For example, the very distinction between “town folk” 
and “city people” is in itself one of some imagery.’* If, as 
the authors say, the impression of the people in the town 
is one of being collectively different from the outside 
world, and this is partially because “being in the com- 
munity gives one a distinct feeling of living in a protected 
and better place,” self-images and spatial character are 
clearly related to this perception. 

In a more particular sense, this feeling of difference is 
attributed to the limited separation of the urban and the 
rural—the blending of townscape and landscape. A fur- 
ther observation brings out the fact that the very or- 
ganization of the town promotes friendliness and the 
words “friends and neighbors” are considered practically 
synonymous with the general term, “town folk.” ?* Yet, 
the authors point out that “neighborliness is often con- 
fined to geographic areas. . . .” 1” 

One final word on Small Town has to do with the 
separation of the inhabitants into various class groups as 
follows: old aristocrats, middle class, marginal middle 
class, traditional farmers class, and shack people.* There 
are a number of connections to our theme here, such as 
which classes’ houses are well kept, which class attends 
frequent social gatherings at significant places, and similar 
items. Without noting them directly, references are also 
made to style and taste, without, however, relating them 
to the physical environment except in one case which 
deserves retelling here. In the houses of the “old aristo- 
crats,” the authors point out the stylized, historical archi- 
tecture which is militantly maintained.® Here are status 
symbols based on physical characteristics, and quite sepa- 
rate, in some cases, from wealth alone. It is suggested 
that the location, character, and siting of each of the other 
classes’ houses could be dealt with fully as much as their 
habits of life, such as reading or voting, in determining 
class differentiation, 


Yankee City 
The manner of considering this example may be con- 
sidered more conventional than that used for Small 
Town. A quick background sketch will be given first. 
Rather than using illustrations initially to show the possi- 
bilities of the graphic in revealing germane factors, | now 
experiment with the idea that, given some prior knowl- 
edge, graphic illustrations may forcefully amplify and ex- 
pand that knowledge. Also, the Yankee City report refers 
much more directly to the spatial disposition of social phe- 
nomena; it presents far more than a peripheral stage- 
setting text. Once more, the reader is warned that I 
present the obvious at times, yet only as much as is neces- 
sary to bring out the main issues. 
The Yankee City study takes place in a New England 
town northeast of Boston where a river joins the ocean. 
The river and the harbor were quite important in the 
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historical growth of the city. The study develops this 
point as part of the background. Also, local geographic 
features are made a distinct part of the study. The city 
was an important point in the transportation link between 
Boston and the New Hampshire and Maine coastal cities. 

The history of the city is similar to that of any com- 
munity which began as a colonial village. Shipbuilding, 
fishing, and the early Yankee Clipper. world trade 
economy were extremely important to the growth of the 
community. These showed themselves dramatically in the 
growth cycles depending on the Revolution, other wars, 
and economic depression. Their impact can still be seen 
in some of the artifacts in the town, such as the houses of 
the merchant princes. There were also three eras which 
could be classified as a factory trinity: the original gristmill 
and sawmill culture, the shoe factory era, and that of the 
contemporary electronic plant. 

The original settlement, in the early 1600’s, became a 
home for prominent men, prominent industry, and promi- 
nent architecture, while the community competed with 
Boston on equal terms economically. In 1812, there were 
some 7,500 people in the town. By the 1930’s the town 
had 15,000 people, but since then comparatively little 
growth has taken place. Warner mentions these facts, 
but he analyses them further by breaking down the popu- 
lation into ethnic groups. The original English stock 
was followed by waves of Irish and French Canadians 
who constituted the largest ethnic groups. Italians, Poles, 
Armenians, Greeks, and Jews followed them. These 
groups play a large part in the analysis based on the 
original surveys. 

The objectives set forth in the introduction to the sum- 
mary volume emphasize an inquiry into the aspects of the 
social system, its nature, operation, and symbolism.?° 
Six social classes are divided into three categories: above, 
on, and below the “Level of the Common Man.” 2! The 
classes which are higher than that level are: “upper-upper 
(old-family aristocracy), lower-upper (new family aris-. 
tocracy), and the upper middle class.” Construed as on 
the “common man” level are: “the lower-middle class,” 
and the “upper-lower” with the latter being the largest 
group and the former next in numbers. The remaining 
“Jower-lower class” is categorized below the “Common 
Man” yardstick. The research queries primarily the 
ability of people to move up within this class structure, 
plus the extent to which each class is controlled by its rank. 

Although the emphasis of the study lies elsewhere, I 
shall again look for correlations with the theme of this 
study by using indicators of locational factors and visual 
imagery seen against the background of class structure and 
mobility. The study includes discussions of ecological 
areas, of houses and their location (as indicators of class), 
and general residential patterns. The sections that deal 
with these subjects are generally the ones referred to 
here.?? 

The book contains a maplike diagram which is germane 
here in that a simple line drawing indicates the general 
locations of river and harbor, railroad, highway, and one 
named street, (“Hill Street”—an arterial leading in and 
out of town lined with the status houses of the gentry). 
The diagram is divided into 12 areas which contain names 
such as Uptown, Riverbrook, and so on. The text relates 
that these are ecological areas:?* divisions based on 
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FIGURE 4 = “Yankee City” About 1940 
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FIGURE 5 = “Yankee City” 1870-1950 
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“criteria as the size and condition of house . . . percentage 
of foreign born . . . recognition by members of the com- 
munity ....” Apropos of the latter criterion, the text 
further gives judgments as to the best and worst districts 
of the town. (See Figure 6, which shows the districts 
defined by the inhabitants as they relate to value scales 
later set forth by Warner when he describes the residential 
locations of each class.) The location of the ethnic groups 
and the various classes in these areas is also cited in the 
text, so that with a certain amount of study an integration 
of locational and ecological data can be obtained. A rela- 
tionship to land use configurations, a more definite indi- 
cation of the relative sizes of the areas, and a greater 
substitution of maps for text descriptions would have 
eliminated much of the work required of the reader as 
well as possibly presenting additional correlations. 

The houses of Yankee City are classified by size and 
quality of repair. These data are described in the text in 
relation to ecological area, class, and ethnic group.?* 
Surveys also give sizes, types, and conditions of houses by 
classes. An extensive discussion is devoted to the houses 
of Hill Street, with quotations from historical pieces on 


FicuRE 6 = “Yankee City” Generalized 


O Location of downtown 
Districts As Defined By Inhabitants 


es “The lowest part of town” 
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MM Lower-lower and upper-lower class 
Lower-middle and upper-middle class 
ssi Lower-upper and upper-upper class 
tsa Lower-middle and upper-lower and lower-lower 
(plus strip of U/U) 
(The above generalized from Warner zone/classes) 


(Source of ecological data: Warner’s Yankee City) 
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their beauty and the almost ritualistic awe in which they 
are held. The individual houses are traced in terms of 
ownership and as status symbols since “the list of owners 
is a ‘lineage’ for the house and—for those in Yankee City 
conversant with the meanings of the times—the claims 
of the house and its occupants to high status.” ?° 

Warner reports that locational descriptions were often 
used by town people not only to identify people by wealth 
or occupation but also to evaluate their rank. He labels 
this a “valuable discovery” and develops geographic status 
generalizations.2* For example, the “Side-Streeter” (the 
areas representing the first place for those moving up the 
social ladder) is socially beneath the “Hill Streeter,” but 
above the “Riverbrooker,” who is considered bottom 
socially.?* (See Figure 6). In addition, while identification 
with place is noted as being weak in the large American | 
city except in a “diluted form around the unit of the 
neighborhood,” Yankee City it is pointed out, preserves a 
sense of locale, “attributable unquestionably to the part 
its geography played in the period of its maritime im- 
portance.” °° This point, however, breaks down within 
the center of town where the ecologic systems inherent 
in the grouping of the past not only limited social inter- 
action but residential movement as well. 

One other graphic device in Warner considers mor- 
phological questions. A diagram shows the residential 
areas of Yankee City in four zones which are indicative 
of the six classes mentioned.”® (See Figure 6 for location 
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Ficure 8 = Land Profile (east-west) 
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of the classes). The schematic, a simple rationalized line 
drawing, relates these zones to Jandmarks “River Street,” 
“Hill Street,” the railroad, an important square, and the 
principal shopping street. This identifies the class struc- 
ture locationally over and above discussions in the text. 
It is followed by an explanation of the allocation of status 
indices showing the representation of each ethnic group 
by class and by location. 

One may say that poetic justice prevails in that this 
paper describes verbally the two map-diagrams of Warner. 
If the reader will bear with the omission of these as 
accompanying documents, he may rest assured that the 
sense of them is inherent in the schematics that follow. 
With this background, a further interpretive description 
can be furnished. The techniques used are purposely 
different from those used for Small Town, so that scale 
differences inherent in the sizes of the two could be ex- 
pressed. Too, the rationale here suggested a sequence of 
abstractions so that map-like configurations could be ex- 
tended to very general schematics. Lastly, it may be 
noted that the first two (Figures 4 and 5) plus a third 
(Figure 8) lead up to a morphological understanding of 
Yankee City as explored by Warner (Figure 6). Others 
(Figures 7 and 9), plus sketches of the town in three 
dimensions, extend the Warner description. 

Figure 4 is a conventional land use map reconstruction 
representing the community as it existed in the time of 
Warner’s survey. One may quickly note a linear urban 
form along the banks of the river which has a principal 
arterial, “River Street,” at its edge. Bounding it on the 
other long side of the irregular urbanized rectangle is 
another arterial “Hill Street.” The town is roughly 
articulated into halves, by a major highway and a railroad, 
both of which bridge the river at the same narrow point. 
The central business and industrial areas are off-center 
and are sited at the terminal of another regional road. 
Other nodes of activity such as public buildings and open 
spaces are also spotted. 

Figure 5. shows some of the above; in addition it adds 
some dimensions of time. From the time of the original 
settlement up to 1870, one can locate the central business 
area, which was founded when the lower regional road 
(an old turnpike from Boston) terminated in the old 
pioneer market place. Both the major intercity highway 
and the railroad by-passed the old center. Urban accretion 
has been on the periphery of the old town except where 
development along the arterials had already begun to 
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string out. The connecting streets between the lower 
and upper arterials indicate the ladderlike configuration 
found today. 

The ladder-like configuration along the river is further 
clarified by the schematic of Figure 6. Not only are the 
social classes described by Warner identified by location, 
but they are comparable to the various social geographic 
zones defined by the inhabitants. If that was “social” 
districting (Warner suggested that the “walls” were dif- 
ficult to breach) an interesting comparison can be made 
with “legislative” districting (zoning—shown on the same 


FIGURE 9 “Yankee City”: Other Form-Shaping Elements 
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schematic base in Figure 7). There seems to be no con- 
nection; one is tempted to hypothesize that the legislative 
zoning was a combination of status quo, speculative, and 
anticipatory economic districting, except for the preserva- 
tion of the tight residential neighborhoods. The question 
arises: if information such as Warner’s was known, what 
difference did it, could it, should it make? 

Figures 8 and 9 raise some additional questions. Figure 
8 represents a lateral profile through the town. Figure 9 
is a simplified, abstract schematic. Both show the topo- 
graphic changes which have occurred such as the con- 
struction of the railroad and of the limited-access road of 
the 1930’s which splits the town into two pieces, and goes 
under “Hill Street” and over “River Street.” This road 
has created a physical impediment to pedestrian and 
vehicular accessibility in some places, but it has not 
deterred the movement on the two principal intraurban 
arterials. Does this road prevent a “Chinese Wall” effect 
or does it preclude an “other side of the tracks” distinc- 
tion? What was the social and psychological effect of 
building the road this way rather than building it at 
gtade as in so many other small communities? 

Figure 9 brings the study up to date by pointing out 
what exists and what has persisted from the past, ex- 
panded to a greater area and by posing new problems— 
those of the future. In the new regional community, the 
change from “inter” to “intra” status and the scale of 
“by pass” of three highways may be seen. The shopping 
center change is also chronicled, for old urban form 
shaping elements die hard, but inevitably they do die, and 
new ones arise. 

Figure 10 shows what still exists of the old village 
square, flanked in the New England idiom by the city 
hall; post office (both not shown); churches; a defunct 


other-era inn; and the Park Statue. Figure 11 is the main 


shopping street which retains its historical building forms 


FiguRE 12. “Yankee City” 


despite the cosmetic refurbishing of the facades. Figure 
12 is a scene on River Street in “Riverbrook,” the lower- 
lower ecological area that the townspeople themselves 
categorize as of lowest status. It may be contrasted with 
Figure 13, on “Hill Street,” their home of the maritime 
moguls. Can a community with the socio-economic and 
physical relationships of Yankee City be viewed in any 
sense of the word without visual depictions? 


Summing Up 
The authors of the Small Town study referred to location, 
propinquity, and spatial considerations, but did not use 
them in making their analysis. The authors of Yankee 
City did, particularly in reference to class and status. The 
visual image of each town was evoked by discussion in 
both studies, but again with more pertinence in Yankee 
City. Neither, however, overtly took into account the 
environmental structures of the towns comprehensively 
and their possible effect on the social structure. Also, com- 
parisons of significant public or private works and their 
social impact were omitted insofar as the analyses went. 
It is not illogical to ask to what extent physical urban 
elements do indeed influence behavioral tendencies (or 
vice-versa). To put this in a contemporary, comparable 
light, de facto segregation issues today are filled with im- 
plications of interactions between the social and the physi- 
cal world. 

The need for documentation demands more than verbal 
presentations can achieve. Hopefully the illustrations used 
have shown that certain new viewpoints can be gained by 
amalgamating information schematically. Above all, the 
presentation of such schematics and sketches relating to 
the studies should have acted as a springboard for ideas 
close to the discipline of the reader. If that was not a 
success, one now, at least, knows what the towns look 


like. 
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NOTES 


1 Oscar Lewis, Tepoztlan: Village in Mexico (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1960). This book is part of an anthropo- 
logical series in paperback, Case Studies in Cultural Anthropology, 
ed. George and Louise Spindler. See also Robert Redfield, 4 Village 
that Chose Progress, Chan Kom Revisited (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950). 

2 Maurice Stein, Eclipse of Community (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1960), preface. 

3 The Yankee City study was started in 1930 and published in 
five volumes, known as the Yankee City Series, from 1941 through 
1959. An abridged edition drawn from all five volumes is now 
available in paperback: W. Lloyd Warner, J. O. Low, Paul S. Lunt, 
and Leo Srole, Yankee City (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1963). References in this article are to the abridged edition. 

4 Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small Town in Mass 
Society: Class, Power, and Religion in a Rural Community (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday Anchor, 1960). The original edition was 
published in 1958. 

51 am indebted to Professor John Reps of Cornell University 
who brought this town to my attention through his interest in the 
Greek Revival architectural movement represented there. Barclay 
Jones and Stephen Jacobs, also of that school, added much to other 
discussions of this powerful townscape feature of the surrounding 
region. 

6 Vidich and Bensman, Small Town, pp. 3, 4, 5. 

7 Ibid., p. 6. 

8 Ibid., p. 12. 

9 Ibid., p. 14. 

10 [bid., p. 13. 

11 [bid., see p. 52 ff. 


ricurE 13. “Yankee City” 


12 Ibid., p. 23. 

13 Ibid., chap. i, p. 30. 

14 Ibid., p. 30. 

15 Jhid., p. 32. 

16 Ibid., p. 34. 

17 Ibid, p. 36. 

18 This paragraph is distilled out of the chapter which specifi- 
cally studies class structure, pp. 49-78. 

19 Figure 3 depicts one of the Greek Revival houses carefully 
sited so that its appearance when approached and when left is 
dramatically effective. 

26 W. Lloyd Warner and others, Yankee City (abridged edition, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963). 

21 Jbid., p. xiv. The following parts of this paragraph are also 
paraphrased or quoted from this page. 

22 Ibid.; See Part I under the subtitle, “Yankee City: The 
Community and Its People,” and Part III, under the subtitle of 
“Living Space and The Advancement of the Ethnic Generations.” 

23 Ibid., p. 22. Pp. 23 and 24 discuss more attributes of some of 
these ecological areas. 

24 Ibid., pp. 25-34. 

25 Ibid., p. 33. 

26 [bid., p. 38. 

27 Ibid., p. 41. 

28 Ibid., p. 359. 

29 Ibid, p. 364. 
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“The beauty of the tree-lined street and the common sentiment 

of its residents for the venerable elms unify the homes of Hill Street 

in the minds of its people, the fine old trees providing an outward 

symbol of that superior region’s self-regard. . . . In the living 

presence of the elms, the past fives too. Hill Street is the most 

important symbol of the upper classes of Yankee City.” (W. Lloyd Warner e¢ al., 
Yankee City [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963], p. 234.) 
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PLANNING AND 
COMMUNITY ELITES 
IN TWO CITIES 


M. Kent Jennings 


The city planner as a politician and the politics 
of city planning are ideas which have gained recognition 
only in recent years.1 Although there is no dearth of 
journalistic reports, polemical shafts, and inside dopester 
accounts about the politics of city planning, the systematic 
application of social science research to these phenomena 
is still uncommon. Exceptions are beginning to appear, 
however, in the form of studies dealing directly with 
planners and their roles, and studies dealing with policies 
of direct relevance to planners.? In addition there are a 
number of masters’ theses of considerable value, though 
these are largely ignored because they are not published. 

The research reported in this article is drawn from a 
larger investigation of political statuses and political roles 
in community decision-making in two cities: Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Raleigh, North Carolina.* Decision-making 
or power structure studies of local communities have been 
much in vogue recently in political science and sociology. 


* The basic aims have been to ascertain the patterns of 


power in the community, with particular attention to 
issue resolution, power resources and utilization, forms of 
influence, the “amounts” and kinds of influence exercised 
by different kinds of people, and relationships between 
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leaders and led.* While these inquiries, which have given 
rise to considerable internecine warfare between political 
scientists and sociologists,° have been helpful in showing 
the overall context in which city planning occurs, they 
have usually not dealt very specifically with the politics 
of planners and planning. 

Among the several sets of relevant actors in the com- 
munity, two stand out as being particularly crucial in 
planning matters: government officials, both appointive 
(professional and lay) and elective; and economic leaders 
—the holders of major industrial, financial, and business 
positions in the community. It hardly seems likely that 
planners can achieve their objectives in the community 
without some support from these two elites. On the other 
hand, the use of vetoes by occupants of these elite statuses 
can often prevent the achievement of desired outcomes.® 
Actually there is considerable disagreement as to how 
much influence each of these sets of actors exerts in com- 
munity decision-making. The best generalization seems to 
be that their influence will vary depending upon economic, 
social, and political structures, community traditions, and 
types of issues. Nevertheless, whether we speak of the ~ 
potential power or expended power each of them pos- 
sesses or exercises, it becomes an empirically worthwhile 
task to single them out for examination, 

Before proceeding let us first sketch in the organiza- 
tional arrangements for handling the planning function 
per se in Atlanta and Raleigh. Two planning bodies serve 
Atlanta. One is the Atlanta-Fulton County Joint Planning 
Board, largely concerned with zoning and subdivision 
regulations. The planning engineer attached to this Board 
is a city administrative official, appointed by the Board of 
Aldermen (but subsequent appointments will be filled by 
nomination of the Mayor with election by the Board of 
Aldermen). The second agency, which is younger (estab- 
lished in. 1947) and perhaps more glamorous, is the 
Metropolitan Planning Commission (MPC). Serving 
Atlanta, Fulton County, and Dekalb County at the time 
of the study, the MPC has now expanded its coverage to 
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